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Memorabilia. 
E first April number of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes offers, we think, even more 
than usual in the way of interest and stimu- 
lation. Thus, M, André Maurois under the 
heading ‘ Les trois Fantémes de |’Amérique ’ 
discusses the influence of old ideals as it 


permeates—yet not with vital force—Ameri- | 
can thought and life of to-day. The three 
phantoms from the past are the Puritan, the | 
Pioneer, and the Man of the Feudal System, | 


y M. I i / 
= * Byimerag ” mgr agent pee | Evelyn Wrench, the Editor of the Spectator 
: Duckahiy ton shall aanee | and, as the lists of Vice-Presidents and Gov- 

y | erning Council show, it has obtained the sup- 


a | port of a number of names well-known as 
ag Be Pee ae og Pac | identified with the best humane enterprise. 
ee eae i 2 ” |The Hon. Presidents of the British Section 


and its morality. 
judge the generations of that time aright 


plied in the use of that word, Then there 
is a pleasant account of Napoleon III’s Ger- 
man savant, Wilhelm Froehner, from 
pen of M. Franz Cumont, followed by 
Froehner’s own ‘ Souvenirs,’ of his 
with Napoleon and at the Louvre, and of 
the vicissitudes of his fortune upon the fall 
of the Empire. M. André Demaison gives us 
the concluding instalment of a long survey 
of the French provincial press. He finds 
this abundant both in activity and in pros- 
perity, but, in that very prosperity, sees 
some considerable danger, since it is in large 
measure derived from advertisement and the 
relations between the claims of publicity and 
of the paper proper are a delicate matter to 
adjust. He makes little of aviation or of 
wireless as inimical to provincial journalism 
—in spite of the doleful prognostications of 
some publishers. ‘ Requéte pour les cris de 
Paris’ by M. Jean Renouard, pleads with 
the authorities of Paris, who, after all, en- 
dure without protest the din and hootings of 
the motor traffic, not to extinguish by 
brusque prohibition the last voices of the 
traditional street-criers, and their scraps of 
ancient song. Since the war the greater 
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, and all are going, but 
the ‘‘ marchand abits,’’ it seems, the 
‘* yaccommodeur de porcelaines,’’ the ‘“‘ rem- 
pailleur de chaises,’”” and the knife-grinder 
with his cry ‘‘ Couteaux, ciseaux & repasser’”’ 
may still be heard. The writer introduces 
his plea with recollections of old cries now 
no more: 

‘“A la fraiche, & la fraiche, qui veut 
boire?’’—‘‘ A la barque, a la barque!’’ — 
‘* Cresson de fontaine, la santé du corps !’’— 
‘*La moule est fraiche, la moule est bonne.’’ 
‘‘Ramone la cheminée de haut en bas! ’’— 
‘* Mouron pour les petits oiseaux !’’—‘‘ Jolis 


| verres, verres jolis.’’—and yet others which 


go back to mediaeval Paris. ‘‘ Laissez, M. le 
Préfet,’’ he concludes, ‘‘ laissez ces faibles - 
voix s’éteindre progressivement commes les 
derniéres flammes de nos foyers,’? And in- 
deed the time seems not far off when the 
flame on the hearth itself will have become 
a legend in memory. 


WE have received a copy of the April News 
Bulletin of the All People’s Association. 
This Association was founded last year by Mr, 


are Viscount Cecil of Chelwood and Mr. 
Lloyd George. Known as Apa (pronounced 


removal of all prejudices and misunderstand- 
promotion of international goodwill every- 


where. It knows no distinction of colour, 
race, class or creed; has nothing to do with 


| politics, Governments or alliances; does not 
| seek to spread any particular form of culture 
| or to promote the use of any language; has 
| no hidden purpose. 


Its creed, and the pledge 
it exacts of its members are expressed in the 
words: ‘‘ Believing that ignorance of the aims 
and aspirations of other nations is at the base 
of much international misunderstanding, we 
pledge ourselves—provided that by so doing 
we are not asked to do anything conflicting 
with our duties as loyal citizens of the country 
of our birth or adoption—to promote by every 
means in our power a good understanding 
between the peoples of the world.’? Among 
the chief means by which it seeks to further 
its aims is the publication of its magazine. 
The News Bulletin now in our hands contains 
a certain amount of matter printed in Eng- 
lish, French and German, but it is proposed 
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to publish a monthly magazine, conducted by | foundation-stone when it is blessed by the 
an International editorial board—and having | Archbishop of Rouen on May 30 and after- 
subsequently a contributing editor in every | 
country—the articles of which will printed in | 


English, French, German and Spanish—later 
on also, it is hoped, if technical difficulties 
can be overcome, in Italian and Russian. 


Apa also hopes before long to open a central | 
Two Hundred Years Ago. 


Club House in London, for the use of foreign 
visitors. The annual membership fee is 10s. ; 
the life membership fee £10. Those who are 
interested should make application to the 
Hon. Secretary of the Association, at 99, 
Gower Street, W.C.1. 


(THE Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris has | 


meontty Seen cuviched hy the gilt of | Dr, Swift, Dean of St. Patrick’s, and agreed 


| to by the Chapter to be placed over the Vault 
| where the 


collections of valuable documents illustrating 
the sixteenth-century history of France, Scot- 
land and England. Some particulars of 
these will be found in the Revue du Seizi¢me 
Siecle, tome xvii. pp. 128 et seg. One of the 
donors is Miss Susan Dwight Bliss of New 


wards kept for ever in St. Joan’s church. 

Contributions should be sent to the Hon. 
Treasurer, Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith, c/o St. 
Joan’s Alliance, 55, Berners Street, London, 
Wisk. 





——$—$_ 





From Read’s Weekly Journal or, British- 
Gazetteer, Saturday, April 24, 1731. 





Dublin, April 13. . . 
The Latin Infcription made by the Rev. 


Body of the Great Duke of 


| Schomberg lies, is as follows: 


York, who has bestowed on France her col- | 


lection of engravings, manuscripts, auto- 
graphs and printed matter connected with 
Mary, Queen of Scots. Items in this are a 
transcript of the poetical works of George 
Buchanan supposed to have been made by a 
friend of the Queen’s, Kate Killigrew ; a re- 
port on the examinations at Fotheringay 
sent in by an agent of Burghley’s; the auto- 
graph manuscript of Carlyle’s study of the 
Guises; and a copy, in five volumes, of 


Udall’s ‘ History,’ (1624) extended by in- | 


a of portraits, original letters and the 
ike. 

Some of our readers may like to note that 
this fascicule contains a learned and amusing 
and fully annotated discourse on the three 
proverbs: ‘‘ Pour un point Martin perdit 
son dne’’ (Pro solo puncto caruit Martinus 
Asello, Asello being the name of Martin’s 


Hic infra 
Situm eft Corpus 
Frederici 
Ducis de Schomberg, 

Ad Bubindam 

Occidi [sic] 
A.D. 1690. 

Decanus & Capitulum maximopere etiam 


| atque etiam petierunt, ut haeredes Ducis, in 


Abbey); ‘‘ A laver la téte d’un Maure on | 


perd sa lessive’’; and ‘‘ Ce qui vient de la 
flite s’en retourne au tambour.”’ 


WE have received an appeal, supported by 

many distinguished names, addressed to 
all who bear the name of Joan (or Jane) 
asking for contribution to a memorial to St. 
Joan of Arc to be offered in this quincen- 
tenary eary of her death. A little church 
is to be built on the place of her martyrdom, 
and to this church it is hoped that Eng- 
land will provide the main door. The 
names of all who subscribe 5s. or over 
will be written on illuminated vellum in a 
Golden Book, which will be laid on the 


memoriam Parentis Monumentum quan- 
tumvis Exile erigi curarent. Sed poftquam 
per Epiftolas, per Amicos, diu ac faepe 
orando, nil profeffere hunc Lapidem indig- 
nabundi pofuerunt, faltem ut fcias hofpes 
quantilla in Celula, tanti Ductoris Cineres, 
in opprobrium Heredum delitefcunt. Plus 
valuit virtutis fama apud Alienos, quam 
fanguinis proximitas apud Suos, a.p. 1731. 
Translated thus: 

Here underneath lieth the Body of Fred- 
erick Duke of Schomberg, who was flain at 
the Boin in the year 1690. The Dean and 
Chapter of St. Patrick’s did moft earneftly, 
over and over again, requeft that the Heirs 


| of the Duke would be pleafed to erect a 
| Monument, however fo plain and fmall, to 


his Memory; but when by long and frequent 
Sollicitations, both by Letters and by Friends, 
nothing could be obtained, grieved for the 
Indignity offer’d to the Memory of fo great 
a Man, they fixed up this Stone, that thou, 
O Stranger, mighteft know in how poor a 
Cell the Afhes of fo great a General lie 
neglected, to the Reproach of his Heirs, So 
much could the Admiration of his Virtues 
avail with Strangers, more than the neareft 
Ties of Blood could with his own Relations. 
Ann, Dom. 1731. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


RIFE, RIVE, AND RIVELING 


FINE article in The Times of 2 April 

(p. 13, col. 6), entitled ‘ A Tidal Stream,’ 
descriptive apparently of the Sussex river 
Arun, may have introduced some readers to 
the word rife: ‘‘ the river. . . feeds, by an 
elaborate system of sluices and ‘ 
cuts, the lush water-meadows on either hand.’’ 
The inquirer looks for it in vain in the 
‘N.E.D.,’ but finds it recorded in Wright’s 


English Dialect Dictionary’ as a South | road (Sussex, ibid., vol. vii, 252, 255; 265); 


Country, Sussex and Hampshire word, mean- 
ing ‘‘ a broad ditch’’ (Sussex), or ‘‘a salt- 


A cross-reference shows that rithe, occurring 


to the fact that O.E, rip, with the various 
developments of the th-sound into f, v, or 
even 2, enters into various place-names in 
the south of England. Thus in Bedfordshire 


| there is Tingrith, old spellings of which in- 
| clude Tingerithe (1247), Tingryffe (1605), 


‘rifes’ or | 


Tyngreve (1504)—see English Place-Name 
Society, vol. iii, 134. In Sussex there is, or 
was in 1526, a stream called Mylryve (En- 
glish Place-Name Society, vol. vi, 4); the 
Sussex Broad Rife was spelt ‘‘ Braderyze’’ 
in 1296 and ‘‘ Braderithe’’ in 1327 (ibid., 
vi, 83). The editors of the Sussex volumes 
speak of “‘ rive’? or “ rife’? as “‘ a common 
Sussex form of O.E. rip’’ (vi, 4). 

Less obvious instances of names containing 
the element rip are Fullingmill and Pucks- 


| Sawtry and Meagre (pronounced as if it 


in Surrey, Sussex, and the Isle of Wight, in | 


’ is historically 


the sense of ‘‘ a small stream,’ 
the older form, 
English rip, and in this form the word has 
found a place in the ‘ N.E.D.’ 


direct descendant of Old) ™’. : 
| wickshire 


The th in rithe is voiceless, pronounced not | 
as in writhe, blithe, scythe, but as in beneath, | 


earth, smith. 
this. 
parallel form rife would be “‘ rifes”’ 
than ‘‘rives’’; and it will be noted that 
the writer in The Times does actually 
use ‘‘ rifes.’’ Nevertheless I suspect that 
““yives ”? 
I suggest that Dr. Craigie has not only omit- 
ted rife in the ‘N.E.D.’ but may have pre- 


‘ 


Both dictionaries agree about | ° d ae 
This suggests that the plural of the | 12 Sussex (Ekwall, p. 350). 


rather | 


water pond’? (South Country, Hampshire). were Meggry) in Huntingdonshire (English 


Place-Name Society, vol. iii. 196, 265); 
Shottery in Warwickshire, and Childrey and 
Hendred in Berkshire (Skeat, ‘ Place-Names 
of Berkshire,’ p. 85); Abberd Brook (a War- 
tributary of the Avon), Odrid 
Brook (a Devonshire tributary of the Ex- 
moor Bray), Meldreth and Shepreth in Cam- 
bridgeshire (KE, Ekwall, ‘ English River- 
Names,’ Oxford, 1928, p. 342); possibly Rye 


With respect to another word in _ the 
‘N.E.D.,’ riveling?, used by Drayton and 
others for a little stream, Ekwall shows (p. 


| 343) from old forms of place-names in the 


as be } é “d é d vritt nd | p. 
See hei Deak Ba WEE, /of the Don, near Sheffield, that it cannot, 


sented us with a wrong singular form in | 


‘“ rive, sb.2 Obs. rare. In 15th cent. ryve, 
riue, 
both give the word in the plural :— 

1489 Caxton, Faytes of Arms I. xvii. 49 Som- 
tyme... an ost must passe ouer grete watres 
& ryues. 


Ss 
1533-4 Act 25 Hen. VIII, c.7 Anie streites, | 
riuers, riues, or brokes, salt or fresh within | 


the realme. 
I think that we might here have a plural 


of rife, the alternative form of rithe, the | 


Old English word. Even if the singular rive 
is correct, it is not, as the Dictionary con- 
jectures, a Romance word, ‘“ apparently 
adaptation of Latin rivus stream.’’ Perhaps 
rie should still stand as the form of the 
singular, but a cross-reference is needed to 
rife, which should be inserted at its proper 
place in the Dictionary. 


A stream or rill.’? His two quotations | Ekwall thinks it 


neighbourhood of the Rivelin, a_ tributary 
as is suggested in the Dictionary, be based 
on rivelet, an obsolete form of rivulet, which 
is a Renaissance borrowing or new formation. 
is connected with O.E. 
hrife ‘‘fierce.’”” I would suggest, however, 
that it comes from rive, the descendant of 
O.E. rip. 

While looking for ‘‘ rifes’’ in the map of 
Sussex which accompanies vol. vi of the Eng- 
lish Place-Name Society’s publications, I 
found Ryebank Rife, west of Littlehampton, 
which is not in the index and is apparently 
not discussed in the book. I wonder whether 
Ryebank is not itself a derivative of ‘‘ Rithe- 
bank.”’ 

It may be remarked, in conclusion, that the 
substitution of f for the th-sound results 
easily from the acoustic similarity of the 
two and their similarity in articulation. In 
the words of a great phonetician: ‘‘ The cur- 
rent of air glides over the tongue, which lies 


“ce 


In confirmation of this view I would point | flat in the bottom of the mouth, to get even- 
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tually out through an aperture of the same | than he deserves ; his style is tawdry, he him- 


shape and formed in the same place, with | self flippant and half-educated ; but his book 


the same solid upper edge, the teeth, and 
with a soft lower edge, the sole difference be- 


| 


ing that this soft edge is in one case the | 


point of the tongue and in the other the 


lower lip; in both cases the air has a second- | 


ary exit through the interstices of the teeth ”’ 
(O. Jespersen, ‘A Modern English Gram- 
mar,’ Heidelberg, 1909, i. p. 386). Children 
and uneducated speakers substitute f for th 
to this day. It is a tendency which gave us 
the pronunciation and spelling ‘‘ Redriff”’ 
which occurs in Swift’s ‘Gulliver’ (‘‘ The 
publisher to the reader,’’ ‘Lilliput ’ ad fin., 
‘Houyhnhnms’ ad fin.), alongside of more 
careful variants, for ‘‘ Rotherhithe ’’ (which 
Swift also uses, in ‘‘Houyhnhnms”’ ch. xi 
ad fin.). 

Professor H. C. Wyld, in describing this 


phenomenon (‘ History of Modern Colloquial | 


English,’ 1925, p. 291), tells us that he has 
not found any very early examples, the earli- 


est that he gives being in fact from about | 


1460. 
would constitute earlier examples 
Middle English period. 

At first sight our modern English strife, 
strive might seem to be descended from the 
O.E, poetical word strip in just the same man- 
ner as rife, rive from rip. But it is not so. 
The O.E. strip has no lineal descendant. 
Our word strife came to us from the French. 
The Old French estrif was, however, borrowed 
from a Germanic source, and the borrowers 
reduced the unfamiliar th-sound at the end 
of the word to the more manageable f, in 
much the same way as our dialect speakers 
dealt with rip. 


The place-names mentioned above 
in the 


L. R. M. Srracwan. 
Birmingham University. 


RICHARD LASSELS’S ‘ VOYAGE 
OF ITALY.’ 


ERE appears to be no satisfactory 

account of the editions of Lassels’s ‘ Voy- 
age of Italy.’ Charles Dodd (Hugh 
Tootel), in his ‘ Church History of Eng- 
land’ (vol. iii., 1742, p. 305; Tiernay’s 
edition of Dodd does not ¢ome down to 
this period) gives the date of the first edi- 
tion, 1670, then writes: ‘‘ Again 1697, 
wretchedly defaced and altered.’’ Subsequent 
writers, while noting other editions, have 
accepted Dodd’s statement about that of 
1697. Lassels has received more attention 











is important on account of its relative fulness 
and its date. I have not made a close colla- 
tion of the various editions, but I have exam- 
ined four of them fairly carefully. 

These are: 

A. The Voyage of Italy. . . By Richard 
Lassels... Newly Printed at Paris, and are 
to be sold in London, by John Starkey at the 
Mitre in Fleet-street near Temple-Barr, 1670. 
12mo. The title page to Part II gives the 
printer’s name, Vincent dv Movtier, and the 


editor’s initials, S. W. (for Wilson, who 
signs the dedication), 

B. Same title-pages as A. 12mo. 

C. Same title, but new imprint, etc. : 


London Printed for R. C. J. R. and A. C. 
and are to be sold by Charles Shortgrave at 
the Turks Head, in St. Pauls Church-yard, 
MDCLxxxvI. 8vo. The title-page to Part II 
has simply ‘London, Printed by T. B. 
MDCLXXXV.,’ 

D. An Italian Voyage .. By Richard 
Lassel, Gent. the Second Edition with large 
Additions, by a Modern hand. London, 
Printed for Richard Wellington, and are to 
be sold by Percivall Gilbourne. at the Harrow, 
at the corner of Chancery-Lane, in Fleet- 
street, 1698. 8vo. The title-page to Part 
IT gives the name Lassels correctly. 

I have also seen, but not examined: 

EK. A freely altered version in Dr. John 
Harris’s Navigantium atque Itinerantium 
Bibliotheca, vol. II. 1705. 

There is also a French translation : 

E. Voyage d’Italie . . Paris, Billaine, 
1671 and 1682, 2 vol. 120. (See A. D’Ancona, 
‘ Journal du Voyage de Michel de Montaigne 
en Italie,’ 1889, p. 649. Presumably 
D’Ancona means two editions, each of two 
parts, not one edition, the two volumes 
appearing at different dates. I have seen a 
copy of the French translation, but do not 
remember its date or size), 

Both the ‘Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy’ and J. Gillow’s ‘ Bibliographical 
Dictionary of the English Catholics’ say that 
copies of A have a title-page dated London, 
1670; I have not noticed one. 

A. B and C have also an engraved title- 
page, printed from the same plate, ‘‘ The 
Voyage of Italy. Printed at Paris, Anno 
dii M.DO.LXX.” In C “ Paris” is clum- 
sily altered to ‘‘ London,’’ and the date to 
M.DC.LXXXxVI. 

A or B is entered in the Stationers’ Regis- 
ter on 1 Oct., 1670 (Roxburghe Club edition, 
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ii. 416), and in the ‘ Term Catalogues,’ i. 30, | cr alterations, mainly to suit Protestant 





37. CC may have been pirated; Starkey had | taste. 


fled abroad some years earlier; and Short- 
grave is not to be found-in Mr. H. R. 
Plomer’s indexes, D is duly advertised in the 
‘Term Catalogues,’ iii. 33, 59. 

A was apparently printed in Paris, B in 
London: the ornament at the top of the first 


page of the Preface is a floral device in A, in | 


B a line of the British emblems under crowns 
—the rose, thistle, harp and fleur-de-lys; this 
ornament is the readiest way of distinguish- 
ing B from A. It is the same size, and so 
similar in general appearance, although 
newly set up throughout, that no ordinary 
reader would suspect the existence of the two 
editions unless he saw them side by side. (I 
discovered it by chance, looking in a copy of 
B for a passage from A, before I knew of the 
separate existence of B). 

B follows A in the make-up, except that in 
A signature Oo is a half-sheet, in B signa- 
ture Tt. It follows the irregular pagination 
of A. It differs to some extent in spelling, 
use of italics and misprints, and, more impor- 
tant, in the text: Lassels’s more objectionable 
references to Protestantism, and a few re- 
marks which might be offensive to Protes- 
tants, have been removed, I have noticed 
changes at the following pages: Part I, pp. 
20, 21, 28, 46, 48; Part II, pp. 4, 6, 240, 259. 

As specimens : 

p. 46. A. ‘* Geneua, like a good sinke at 
the bottom of three streets, is built at the 
bottom of Sawoye, France, and Germanye, and 
therefore fit to recieue into it the corruption, 
of the Apostatas of the Roman Church.” 

B. ‘‘ Geneva is built at the bottom of 
Savoy, France, and Germany.’ The rest of 
the sentence is omitted. 

Part II, p. 240 (Referring to Luther, 
Macchiavelli and Caesar’ Borgia). A. 


‘‘ There (for Three) great Corruptors; of Re- | 


ligion, Policy and Manners.”’ 

B. ‘‘The two Jast great corruptors of 
Policy, and Manners.’’ 

C was printed from B. I think without fur- 
ther alteration except in spelling, etc. No 
attempt was made to bring it or D up to 
date. 

D was printed from B or C. It omits the 
engraved title-page and the dedication; the 
general remarks on Italy (Part I, A, pp. 1-23; 
D, pp. 1-21) are altered and extended, but 
with omissions (the larger size of the pages 
gives space for the extensions) ; elsewhere the 
word ‘‘papist’’ is substituted for ‘‘ Catho- 
lic’’?; and there are a few other omissions 


| at the _——s pages in Part I, 
e 


I have noticed these further changes in D 
apart 


from those in the general remarks (pagina- 


| tion of A): pp. 31, 46-9, 51, 52, 54, 57, 58, 


| 60, 70, 174, 187, 217, I have noticed none in 
| Part II. As specimens: 

A, p. 48. ‘“ The admirable Trouts here 
[at Geneva], able to make the poore 
Apostatas wish for their Lent againe; were 
it not, that the Capons here are full as good 
in their kinde.’’ Omitted in D. (p. 37). 

(B and C substitute ‘‘them’”’ for ‘‘ the 
poore Apostatas.’’). 

A, p. 60. . .‘‘all luxe and Vanity, the har- 
bingers of Vice.’’ 

D, p. 45, . . all Luxury and Vice. 

I think it will appear from all this that, 
while A is the best text (unless matter given 
in the French translation has been excluded 
from it also), except in the general remarks 
D is so little altered that it can be relied 
on for most purposes; the alterations not 
seriously affecting any of the topographical 
passages. 


E. S. pe Beer. 








ONDONERS MARRIED AT LANCAS- 
TER.—In the Lancaster Parish Registers 
the following marriages appear: 

‘©1761. 6 July. Samuel Read of St. 
Michael’s Bassishaw London Batchelor and 
Elizabeth Benson of Lancaster Spinster.’’ 

‘©1772. 16 May. Thomas Parsonage of St. 
Dunstan’s in the East London Merchant and 
Ann Harrison of Lancaster Spinster.’’ 

‘©1777. 28 Sep. John Williamson of St. 
Martin’s in ye Fields in ye Liberties of West- 
minster Taylor and Alice Gibson of the Parish 
of Lancaster Spinster.’’ 

“©1780. 9 Dec. Thomas Masters of the 
Parish of St, Paul’s, London, and Jemima 
| Reynolds of Lancaster Spinster.”” 
| *€ 1781. 28 August. John Roper of St. 
| George Southwark Grocer and Widower and 
' Mary Parke of Lancaster Spinster.’’ 
| *€ 1785. 21 June. Charles Edward Whit- 
| lock Comedian and Elizabeth Kemble of the 
| Parish of St. Paul’s Covent Garden Lon- 
don: Witnesses Stephen George Kemble and 
| Robert Worswick.’’ (This was a sister of 
| Mrs. Siddons; see ‘ D. N. B.’ xxx, 381; 1xi, 
| 140). 

‘©1785. 13 Sep. Rev. Thomas Bryson of 
St, George in the County of Middlesex a Bat- 
chelor and Mary Brownrigg of Lancaster 

‘ Spinster.’’ 
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‘1789. 31 Aug. William Cockell of Ser- 
geants Inn Chancery Lane in the City of Lon- 
don Esq. and Jane Sandys of this Town and 
Parish Spinster. Witnesses: F. B. Reaston 
(Temple) Myles Sandys Edward Salisbury.”’ 

‘©1793. 10 Nov. John Ewart Esqe. of 
London and Jennet Bell of Lancaster Spin- 
ster.”’ 

‘©1798. 23 Nov. John Young of the 
Parish of St. Andrew Holborn in the City of 
London Gent®. and Alice Walton of this 
Town Widow.”’ 

‘©1799. 16 Feb., John Askew of this 
Town Taylor and Eliza Askew of the Parish 
of Covent Garden London Spinster.’’ 

‘* 1800, 23 Oct. Abraham Toulmin Esq. of 
St, Clement Danes London and Margaret 
Simpson of Lancaster Spinster.’’ 

‘©1802. 5 Aug. Samuel Purcell of No. 1 
Old Change in the City of London Merchant 
and Sarah Taylor of Lancaster Spinster.’’ 

“1804. 26 Sep. Joseph Doane of the 
Temple in the Parish of the Temple London 
and Elizabeth Mashiter of Lancs. Spinster. 
Witness Gardner Mashiter.’’ (Borough Trea- 
surer of Lancaster 1847-61; died June, 1861; 
buried Lancaster Cemetery). 

‘“* 1806. 23 Sept. James Hartley of West- 
minster in the Parish of St. George Cabinet- 
maker and Nancy Greenwood of Lancaster 
Spinster.”’ 

“1807. 2 May. Matthew Pearce Bishop 
of St. Sepulchre’s London Merchant and 
Mary Rothery of Lancaster Spinster.’’ 

“* 1811. 14 March. John Blewert of Temple 
Barrs in the Parish of St. Dunstan and 
Eleanor Maxn of Lancaster Widow.”’ 

T. Cann Hueues, F.s.A. 

** Oakrigg,”’ Lancaster, 


“IMHE CONQUEROR’S MEN.’’—A daily 
newspaper informs us that a hundred 
and sixty American descendants of the 
knights and nobles who ‘‘ came over ”’ with 
William the Conqueror, will accompany the 
British descendants to Falaise next June. It 
is also stated that ‘‘ all claims to descent have 
been submitted to Professor Macary, the 
eminent French historian at Falaise.’’ 

If these claims have been dealt with on 
the lines of genealogical evidence, and by a 
competent authority, such a role should be 
published, for information. 

One would imagine that the verification of 
pedigrees from 1066 to 1931—or thereabouts— 
would necessitate at least a ‘‘ commission ”’ 
of genealogists. 

D. M. P. 





A 
Readers’ Queries. 
IR JOHN HUNTER, CONSUL-GEN- 
ERAL FOR SPAIN.—Mrs, Basil Hall, 
whose pungent remarks about America have 
just been published under the title ‘ The Aris- 
tocratic Journey,’ was the daughter of Sir 
John Hunter, our Consul-General in Spain 
who died before her marriage in March, 1825. 
He seems to have lived in Edinburgh. Can 
anyone tell me his origins and details of his 
career ? 





J. M. Buttocu. 


AN ANECDOTE FROM POGGIO’S 
FACETIES.—Poggio Bracciolini tells in 
his Liber facetiarum the witty answer Dante 
gave, when at a feast Cane’s servants heaped 
up all the bones before his feet: ‘‘ No won- 
der, the bones remained before my feet—I am 
no dog (cane) to eat them.”’ 
I would like to know if there are other ver- 
sions and variants of this anecdote attrib- 
uted to other acting persons. 


Orto F, Baster. 


‘LOTH-MEASURES: ROBIN HOOD’S 
YARDS.—In the Czech rendering of the 
legends of Robin Hood we read a story, tell- 
ing how Robin Hood measured the linen he 
presented to the knight Richard of Lee: as a 
yard he took the length of his bow. 

Are there recorded other instances of meas- 
uring cloth with the aid cf weapon (bow, 
sword, spear, etc.) ? 

Are there instances of measuring it with 
the aid of the distance between two trees ? 


Orto F, Baster. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


HE ELEVEN THOUSAND VIRGINS 

OF COLOGNE.—In a little book printed 

in London in 1681, entitled ‘The Second 

Part of the Protestant Almanack,’ the fol- 
lowing story is told :— 


And now we talk of the eleven thousand 
Virgins, we shall give you a jocular story con- 
cerning them. A Spaniard and a Frenchman 
contending which of their countries could pro- 
duce most Saints they at last agreed thus be- 
twixt them, that for every Saint the French- 
man could name of his Country, he was to pull 
off one Hair of the Spaniard’s Beard; and for 
every Saint the Spaniard could name of his, 
he was to pull off a hair of the Frenchman’s 
beard; and upon this condition to it they fell. 
The Frenchman began, and plucking a Hair 
from the Spaniard’s Beard, he said, St. Denis; 
the Spaniard doing as much to him, said, St. 
Ignatius; the Frenchman took another, saying, 
St. Martin; the Spaniard St. Xavier; the 
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lrenchman St. Lewis; the Spaniard St. Teresa; 
the Frenchman St. Clotilde; the Spaniard St. 
Isidore; the Frenchman St. Bruno; the 
Spaniard, plucking two hairs at once from the 
Frenchman, which troubled him, said, St. 
Cosme and St. Damian; the Frenchman, being 
resolved to revenge it, took a whole Muschato 
at once, which he plucked off, saying, 11,000 
Virgins. 

Why were the Eleven Thousand Virgins 
counted among French saints? 

F. H. C. 


R. JOSEPH HEAD MARSHALL (See 
exlviii, 332).—The inquirer at the refer- 
ence has recently published his book: ‘ The 
Curious Story of Dr. Marshall, with a few 
Side Lights on Napoleon and other Persons of 
Consequence,’ but appears to have omitted 
the remarkable fact that the doctor’s daugh- 
ters retained the surname Marshall, though 
his sons all became ‘‘ Davray,’’ the doctor 
having been created ‘‘ Baron d’Avray.’”’ His 


patent of nobility was burned in the complete | 
destruction of his documents by his widowed | 


daughter-in-law in a fit of melancholia. What 
countries confine their creations so strictly as 


this to the male line? List of the possible | 


countries would tend to solve the prime mys- 
tery in Marshall’s life, the fact that disap- 
pearing from the picture as doctor early in 


1803, he re-appears early in 1815 as a diplo- | 


mat so finished and so diligent in his busi- 


ness that he could stand before kings—and | 
before them in person only, declining to | 
entrust his communications to their ministers | 


of state. What is the answer? 
RockINGHAM. 
‘LOCK MADE OF FISH BONES. — A 
popular writer, in a recent novel, des- 


cribes one of his characters as being busily 
employed in making a clock of fish bones. 


Can any reader tell me where I can find a | 
description of such a clock, and how to make | 
one? On enquiry of the author in question, | 
he assures me that it was not a figment of | 


his fancy, but that such a clock did actually 
exist, to his certain knowledge, many years 
ago, though he had lost all trace of it. 


ALBERT WADE. 


TEPHEN SAYRE.—I am interested in the 
London life of Stephen Sayre, an Ameri- 


can born at Southampton, N.Y., in 1736, who | 
served as diplomatic agent of the Colonies | 


throughout the American Revolution. He 


had previously been a banker in London, was | 
elected Sheriff of Middlesex during the Wilkes | 


agitation, and arrested for treason, to be 
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freed by Lord Mansfield. He married in 
| London in 1775 Elizabeth Noel, daughter of 
| the Hon. William Noel, a banker. She died 
| in 1789 and he married again in Paris in 
| 1790, Mrs, Elizabeth Dorone, a sister-in-law 
| of James Boswell. Can any of your corres- 
| pondents give more details concerning this 
| remarkable man, or put me in the way of 
| finding them? 





JosepH M. Cogan. 
88, 6th Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y., U.S.A. 


/QIR THOMAS BLUDWORTH. — I have 
| found it variously stated (in both cases 
| by good authorities) that Sir Thomas Blud- 
| worth was M.P. for Southwark from 1660 to 
| pone and from 1660 to 1679; which is cor- 
| rect ? 

Also, did his family end with his son 
Charles; or did Charles leave issue? 

Lastly, and most particularly, on what 
| authority does Woolrych, in his ‘Life of 
Judge Jeffreys,’ state that ‘‘another Sir 
Thomas, probably the son of the lord mayor,’’ 
| strenuously opposed, together with Sir Henry 
| Pollexfen and others, the bill for charging 
Jeffreys’ Leicestershire estates with the repay- 
ment of the sum extorted by him from Ed- 
mund Prideaux? Was Sir Thomas Biud- 
worth (the Lord Mayor’s son) a Member of 
Parliament: and where can [| find details of 
| the action taken by him, Pollexfen, etc? I 
can find nothing in Anchitell Grey’s ‘ Par- 
liamentary Debates.’ 


M. M. E. 


[SAac HAWKINS BROWNE.—Does any 

reader know of any manuscripts (in pri- 
| vate collections) of, or relating to, Isaac 
Hawkins Browne (1706-60) the eighteenth 
century poet and wit. author of the ‘ Pipe of 
Tobacco ’ and other pieces. 


C. By YX. 


MARGARET CLOPTON.—Can any reader 

inform me of the date of the birth and 
| death of Margaret Clopton, of Clopton House, 
near Stratford-on-Avon, who is said to have 
drowned herself in a spring at Clopton on 
' account of the death of her lover in the Civil 
War? 


(Miss) Jean A. Russet. 


|THE HUMAN VOICE.—I should be grate- 
ful if correspondents would bring to my 
notice any accounts of celebrated persons in 
which there is mention of the voice. I 
lieve it is seldom that biographers take note 
of this. I have heard that Queen Victoria’s 
voice was remarkable for clearness and sweet- 
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ness. Some families—I believe the Campbells 
in the eighteenth century — have been cele- 
brated for peculiar loud and harsh voices. 
Could it generally be said that great orators 
have possessed: a fine organ? I know there 
have been notable exceptions — if this has 
been the rule, 

R. L. 


LYCHGATES.—Any information as to the 
origin of and earliest known lych gate 
in England; and also any books dealing with 
such would be appreciated. 
. WP. Ls, 

Halsall. 


D* MOLYNS FAMILY.—I am anxious to 

obtain information regarding the family 
of De Molyns. Edward III granted licences 
to Johannes De Molyns to crenellate his man- 
sions of Stoke Poges, Ditton, and Weston 
Turville, in the fifth and seventh years of his 
reign, and in the twelfth year to crenellate 
his castle of Baynard Ward in London, the 
last named licence being by Privy Seal. 

I am anxious to obtain information about 
the life of this Johannes de Molyns and his 
forbears and descendants, principally the 
branch that lived at Henley-on-Thames, and 
held the manor of Henley by knight’s service. 

John, the son of this Johannes de Molyns, 
was granted the manor of Phyllis Court, Hen- 
ley-on-Thames, in 1347, and held it of the 
honour of Wallingford by knight’s service and 
a red rose yearly at the Feast of Pentecost. I 
am anxious to know the history of this son 
John. 

Can any of your readers help me in this? 

The arms of the De Molyns family were, 
Sable on a chief argent three lozenges gules. 
rca de Molyns was Treasurer to Edward 


L. L. Norswortny. 


IRD-CAGES, — Has anything been pub- 
lished on the antiquities of this little 
topic? Have bird-cages ever turned up in 
excavations? I imagine that a majority in 
old days were of wicker—yet poetical allusion 
to ‘‘ gilded wires’’ and the like show that 
metal cages were used also, Did Lesbia’s 

sparrow live in a cage? 

1.20, 


HAUVELIN, FRENCH AMBASSADOR 
TO ENGLAND.—In anything further 
known of Bernard Francis Chauvelin, who 
was French Ambassador to England during 
the Revolution, but who returned to Paris 
after the execution of Louis XVI and Marie 


| Antoinette? How long was he here? Who 
was the English ambassador in Paris dur- 
ing this period ? 
J. LANDFEAR LUCAs. 
The Mount, Northwood. 


DWARDS AND KING FAMILIES.—I 
am trying to find out the maiden name 
of my great-grandmother, wife of James 
King, born 1771, at Tisbury, Wilts; buried 
at Bratton, nr. Wincanton, Somerset, 1844. 
I have heard that she was taken for burial 
to a nonconformist ground at Wincanton, but 
so far have been unable to discover any men- 
tion of her in their Registers, They had one 
son William who, as_ proprietor, ran the 
stage-coaches from Salisbury to London until 
the railway came. This son visited relatives 
named Edwards who lived and were in busi- 
ness in a street off Russell Square, and were 
there in 1866. They must have been connec- 
tions of James King, or his wife. At ante 
p. 257, in the article on, the tombs in the 
Churchyard of St. Bartholomew-the-Great, 
is mentioned a stone to the family of Ed- 
wards, dates 1801 to 1829; and some of the 
names are those given to younger generations 
of the family I am in quest of. Would it 
be possible to identify the Edwards family of 

the tombstone ? 

Rex. 
Streatham. 


‘ GET DOWN TO BRASS TACKS.’’— 
I shall be obliged if any reader can in- 
form me of the origin and meaning of this 
phrase. I should like to have replies direct. 
hy, A, F. Keen. 
Public Library, Worcester. 


‘* TINTERFERE.’’—Each language has cer- 

tain words—and ideas—for which it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to find equivalent 
in another language. Am I right in thinking 
that the popular use of “‘ interfere’’ is one 
of them? How would one say in French or 
German: ‘ Don’t. you interfere with him ?”’ 
—‘* He’s so iuterfering.’’ The use as an 
adjective seems the most peculiar. 


A. L. 


OEM WANTED.—Where could I find a poem 
commencing “ Unutterably high the vul- 


tures soar ”’? 
J. E. Bacon. 


EFERENCES WANTED.—There is an illus- 

trated article, with the title ‘Turner’s Re- 
presentations of Lightning’ by Richard In- 
wards in Metereol. Soc. Quart, Journ, xxii. 
(1896) 160-162. Other references are desired. 


J. ARDAGH. 
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Replies. 
THE. BIRTHPLACE OF JOHN LYLY 
(8 S. ix. 525). 


(HE following observations are in answer to 


i de by Mr. Epwarp Hype in | 
ee ae ee one yh neil 28 ian | records, and helped me look through them. 


the issue of ‘N, and Q.’ for April 25, 1896. 


— | towns. 


| furnished with an index, 


That query has been listed in all Lyly biblio- | 
graphies since, but no one has ever mentioned | 


investigating the clue. 


I asked Mr, Feuil- | 


lerat, the author of the definite work on John | 


Lyly, if he had followed it up, and he re- 
plied in the negative. 
to England, I took the trouble to visit the 
parishes mentioned with the results here set 
forth. It would be a great service to scholars, 
especially those working on John Lyly or his 
works, if you would print this, so that no 
one else will spend time in following up this 
blind clue. 

The earlier communication has suggested 
that the birthplace of John Lyly (1554-1606) 
was possibly the village of Broadwater in 
West Sussex, or one of the neighbouring par- 
ishes of West Tarring, Salvington, or Offing- 
ton. 
is that Lyly dedicated his 
work, the novel ‘ Kuphues,’ to Lord De la 
Warr who had an estate in that locality. 
Neither Mr. R. Warwick Bond nor Mr. 


During my last visit | 
| THE 


May I add my appreciation of the cordial 
manner in which ] was welcomed in these 
The rector at West Tarring took the 
time personally to assist me in my search. 
The records there have been transcribed and 
At Sompting the 
rector was away, but a vestryman gathered 
a committee together, brought forth the 


RaLeH DE SOMERI CHILDS. 





IRISH FAMILIES. 
(clx. 225). 
HaMILToNS OF BALLYMADONNELL. — 
I. Andrew Hamilton of Ballymadonnell 


died in 1708. his executors being his widow, 
Catherine Hamilton, the Rev. Nathaniel 


| Cooper, and James H. of F— (probably Fin- 


The reason given for this supposition | 
first published | 


tra, about three miles away). He had issue: 

1. —— (probably Andrew), who succeeded, 
of whom below. 

2. Robert, who had issue: (a) Andrew of 
Co. Tyrone, (b) Rebecca. 

3. James, of Mount Charles (see ‘N. and 
Q.’ cl. 294-5), d.s.p, in 1763, probate of whose 
will was granted in 1758 to Katherine H. and 
James H, and Gerard Irvine, his executors 


' nominate Andrew H. his nephew having died 


Albert Feuillerat in their excellent volumes | 
on John Lyly have mentioned an investiga- | 


tion of this suggestion, but, on the other 


hand, they have not discovered with certainty | 


the place where Lyly was born. 


In response | 


| 


to this clue, I visited the four parishes named, | 


as well as Sompting. At Broadwater the 
records do not go back of 1600. The parish 
records of Offington and Salvington have been 
merged with those of West Tarring. Al- 
though both these records and those of Somp- 
ting go back sufficiently far, there is no men- 


tion of a John Lyly in them, nor do they in- | 


dicate the presence of any family of Lylys 
in the neighbourhood at the date 1554. No 
one whom I questioned knew of a family of 
Lylys residing in that vicinity now. Since 
there are other reasons for the dedication of 
Lyly’s first book to Lord De la Warr, and 


| 


without proving. 

II. (? Andrew) Hamilton of Ballymadon- 
nell the eldest son, had issue : 

1. Andrew, of whom next. 

2. Robert. 

3. Ann, married — Chambers, 

III. Andrew Hamilton of Ballymadonnell, 
married 1730 Catherine Wray. He is fre- 
quently mentioned in the Vestry Books of Kil- 
laghtee parish, and was Overseer of the roads 
in 1749. He died in 1767. Issue: 

1. Andrew, who succeeded. 

2. James, Lieutenant in the Army in 1768; 
one of his uncle James’s executors, 

3. Henry. 

4. Robert. 

5. Ann, married Gerard Irvine of Green- 
hill, Co, Fermanagh, with issue. 

6. Catherine, married 1st in 1765, Hum- 


| phrey Babington of Rosapenna, Co. Donegal, 


since this clue does not lead to any informa- | 


tion to the contrary, I see no reason for re- 
jecting the usual theory that John Lyly was 
a Kentish man, since we know that in 1550, 
four years before the birth of his eldest son, 
John, Peter Lyly was appointed a ‘‘ notary 
public ’? at Canterbury in Kent. 


and 2nd Thomas Lee of Dublin. 

7. Angel. 

8. Elizabeth. 

IV. Andrew Hamilton of Ballymadonnell. 
Also frequently mentioned in the Vestry 
Books of Killaghtee church. He d. 1771, hav- 
ing married Euphemia Smith, who survived 
him and married 2ndly in 1772, Henry 
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1. Peter William, who succeeded. 
McDowell of Killybegs. Issue : 

2. Angel. 

3. Margaret, married in 1781 Thomas 
Jones of High Park. Co. Sligo. 

V. Peter William Hamilton of Ballyma- 
donnell, Killaghtee parish, was buried at 
Killaghtee, 1835, He married, 1786, Jane, 
dau, of Robt. King Duke, of Newpark, Kil- 
morgan, Co, Sligo. Issue: 

1. Lieut.-Colonel Andrew Hamilton, 46th 
Foot and 4th West India Regt., born 1788. A 
Peninsular officer.and A.D.C. to Genl. Sir E. 
Barnes at the battle of Waterloo, where he 
greatly distinguished himself, being twice 


7 d, and saving the life of his chief. He | 
eng Ry Peta i he A | 1867, Colonel John Evans, 9th Lancers, who: 


was promoted Lieut.-Colonel on the field. A 


family tradition states that it was he who | 
shut the garden gate at Hougomont when | 


the French were attacking. Later, he was 


A.D.C. to Genl. Barnes when Governor of | 
He died in 1821, having m. in 1816 | 
Anne, dau. of Wm. Ord, M.P., of Whitfield | 


Ceylon, 


Hall, Northumberland, with issue: 1. An- 


drew Charles, b. 1817; page to Queen Ade- | 


laide, d.s.p. 1835, 2. Anne Jane, b. 1818, 
married 1842, Rev. John. Alex Blackett 
(afterwards Blackett-Ord), of Whitfield Hall, 
Northumberland. 


2. Robert Duke, R.N., died of wounds sus- | 


tained in the Battle of Trafalgar, on board 
H.M.S, Royal Sovereign. 

3. Major James Henry, b. 1794, also a 
Peninsular officer, and served as Lieutenant 
at the battle of Waterloo, when he was 
wounded. He d. in India in 1827. 

4. Alexander Duke, of whom below. 

5. Lucinda, b, 1789, m. 1817, Lieut. Her- 
bert John Clifford, R.N., and d. 1829. 

VI. Colonel Alexander Duke Hamilton, 
73rd Regt., b. 1798, d. at Feering, Essex, in 
1858. As Ensign in the 35th Regt., he was 
the third member of the family present at the 
battle of Waterloo. He m. Harriet Wells, 
adopted dau. of Lord Western of Felix Hall, 
Essex, and left issue: 

1. Captain James Alexander, 44th Regt., 
fought in the Crimea, receiving the Redan 
medal. He m. 1859, Sarah Ann Andrews, 
and d.s.p, at Wetappo Bay, Florida, 1922, 
aged 90. His wife d. 1879. 

2. Charles Edward, of whom below. 

3. Captain Andrew, b, 1839, served in the 
31st Regt. through the Indian Mutiny; now 
resident in British Columbia. He m. 1869, 
Janet (d. 1922), dau. of Robt. Hutchison 
Lewin, of Beerchurch Hall, Essex, and had 
issue: (a) Andrew Duke, civil engineer, b. 
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1870, d. 1907; m. in England (name _ un- 
known) and had issue 1 son and 1 daughter. 
(b) Captain Anthony, D.S.O., b. 1872, served 
| Royal Indian Marine and R.N.; m, 1911, 
Margaret, dau. of R. P. Blocksley, and has 
issue: (1b) Honor, b, 1913; (2b) Vivian, b. 
1923. (c) Alexander Robert, b. 1873, d. 
unm, 1898. An officer in mercantile marine. 
| (d) Herbert Clifford, b. 1875, farming in 
Eastern Canada, m. N—, dau. of — Hender- 
| son, and has issue a son, Frederick, b. 1917 
| (cirea). (e) Richard, b. 1876, d. in in- 
| fancy. (f) Lucius John, b. 1878/9, farm- 
| ing in Br. Columbia. (g) Frederic Ord, b. 
| 1879/80, farming in Br. Columbia. 

| 4, Lucy Jane Martha, b. 1845, m, 10 Dec., 





served in the Crimea and Indian Mutiny, 
who by Deed Poll in 1907 adopted the name 
| of Hamilton-Evans, She d. 1921. 

| §. Frances Eleanor, d. unm, 1859. 

VII. Charles Edward Hamilton, an ex- 
plorer, anthropologist and author. He trav- 
elled principally in Africa and Asia Minor. 
He d, at Ealing in 1907, having m, in 1875, 
Catherine Mary Cutmore, dau. of Philip 
Steer, of Whitchurch, Herefordshire. Issue: 

1. James Alexander Frederick Henry, of 
| whom below. 

2. Philip Shirley, d. in infancy. 

35. Dorothea Emma, b, 1881, 

VIII. Major James Alexander Frederick 
Henry, F.8.1., F.S.4.(scoT.), late of the Lands 
Directorate of the War Office, b, 1876, m. in 
1922, Flora, dau. of J. B. Macdonald, of 
Ninewelles, Forfarshire. 


GrorGE HAMILTON, 
Lt.-Col. 





|THE HISTORY AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS. 
(clx, 3, 21, 40, 174, 207, 227, 264) 


| \fR. Newron’s letter at p. 229 calls for 
some comment from me. And first, as 
| he isevidently puzzled by my query ‘‘ Scandal 
about Nell Gwynne. Suppressed ?’’ appended 
to the index card accidentally included in 
the ‘ Handlist,’ it will be best to refer him 
to my Life of Henry Muddiman, entitled 
‘ The King’s Journalist,’ published by Messrs. 
John Lane in 1923, He will find therein a full 
account of the life of Benjamin Harris and 
one or two others of the Anabaptist journal- 
ists of the reign of Charles II. Harris was first 








in the field as a supporter of Oates, Shaftes- 
bury, Monmouth and the Bill of Exclusion. 
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The Queen had been impeached in Parlia- 
ment by Oates, on 23 Nov. 1678, with the re- 
sult that an ambassador had been sent from 
Portugal demanding the return of the Queen 
together with her dowry of Bombay and Tan- 
gier. The only full account of this embassy 
is to be seen in the Paris ‘‘ Gazettes,’’ of 
which there is a complete set at the British | 
Museum. Next to be attacked were the two 
Royal mistresses, and of the attack upon the | 
Duchess of Portsmouth the “ Articles ’’ im- | 
peaching her of high treason, form the best | 
evidence. The originals of these articles are | 
to be seen among the MSS, at the British | 
Museum. Mr, Newton will probably find | 
the print of them in Vol. viii. (p. 137) of the 
‘Somers Tracts ’ (edited by Sir Walter Scott) 
the most accessible, and if he looks at them 
I am sure he will agree with me that “ scan- 
dalous’’ is a very mild word when applied 
to them. The Duchess made terms with 
Shaftesbury, and so did Nell Gwynne. But 
the word ‘‘ suppressed ?”’ did not refer to any 
sort of suppression by the Government. All 
the papers were suppressed in May, 1680, by 
Royal Proclamation and from May, 1680 to 
December of that year no newspapers ap- 
peared. The question I had in mind, there- 
fore, was whether Harris had really started 
a separate paper to attack Nell Gwynne, and 
whether, that being so, Shaftesbury, to whom 
the unlicensed press was due, had suppressed 
it. Three months before this Harris pub- 
lished the most incendiary document of the 
Plot — the ‘‘Appeal ’’—(see ‘The King’s 
Journalist,’ pp, 215-219), 

My discovery of contemporary lists of the 
newspapers of 1679 onwards of course struck 
‘*Mercurius Domesticus 1679’’ out of the 
lists altogether. On the question of forged 
newspapers as a whole, I cannot for the 
moment trace all the articles I have written 
about them, but the main point still to be 
settled is ‘‘ To whom were they due?’ They 
comprise The Commonwealth Mercury of 
1658, the two numbers of which hoaxed the 
late Dean Stanley, and a large number of 
other forgeries, some of historical documents, 
including ‘‘ reprints’’ of The Times (all to 
be seen in one volume in the Newspaper 
Room at the British Museum). These last | 
‘* reprints ’’ were published by a Cheapside 
tailor named Piggott in the eighteen seven- | 
ties, and as they comprise an exceedingly | 
unreliable ‘‘ facsimile ’’ of the death warrant | 
of Charles I and another of the ‘‘ Declara- 
tion ’’ of American Independence, they were | 
probably fabricated by an engraver of anti- | 


| 











quarian tastes. The story of their fabrica- 
tion during the period 1853-1878 still needs 
telling. 

Secondly, Mr. NEewron is to be congratu- 
lated upon an unusually good collection of 
eighteenth century papers. The fact that some 
of these are not to be found in the ‘ Hand- 
list,’ arises simply from the circumstance 
that the National Collection for that 
century: is, as I pointed out in the ‘ Hand- 
list,’ ‘‘ far from complete.” 


Mr, Kenpra Baker’s questions about the 
Gazette de Londres, p. 264, raise points of 
considerable literary interest. I think that 
the full answers to them will only be found 
by inspecting the Royal Library at The 
Hague and the Bibliothéque Nationale at 
Paris. The following, however, are the main 
facts. The first official version in French of 
an English periodical, was the Nouvelles 
Ordinatres de Londres commenced in June, 
1650 (See the ‘ Handlist.’ p. 25). This lasted 
until the date of the commencement of the 
London Gazette, but very few numbers exist 
in England. After the Restoration, the first 
translator of this was Thomas Henshaw, 
Henry Muddiman’s neighbour at Kensington, 
who seems to have been followed about 1662 
by M. de Moranville, an interpreter attached 
to the offices of the Secretaries of State. 
When the Gazette was founded by Henry 
Muddiman, at the end of 1665, de Moranville 
continued to translate this, and, I believe, 
the first number of his translation is still to 
be seen, in MS. at the Record Office (News- 
paper collection), In November, 1678, at the 
tim of Oates’s “ plot,’”? de Moranville was 
summoned to the bar of the House of Com- 
mons to account for a slight mistranslation. 
The incident is fully described in Anchitell 
Grey’s ‘‘ Debates ’’ Vol. vi, On Nov. 6 (p. 
153) De Moranville and the printer, New- 
combe, were ordered to be sent for. Secrecvary 
Sir Joseph Williamson then said: ‘‘ This 
translator has been employed these sixteen 
years, by authority, and the King’s printer 
(Newcombe) does it by patent.’’ 

Sixteen years back from 1678 brings us to 
the year 1662, when Henry Muddiman was 
publishing the official Mercurius Publicus 
and Kingdoms Intelligencer, upon which the 
Nouvelles Ordinaires was then based. 

On the next day De Moranville and _ thie 
printer appeared, and there was a debate 
(pp. 157-162) Newcombe then said ‘‘I have 
done it [i.e. printed the Gazette de Londres] 
these thirteen years. It first began in Lord 
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| 
Arlington’s time [Arlington was Williamson’s | 
predecessor as Secretary] and has continued 
so ever since.’’ The only other reference I 
have to a translator occurs in Gregorio Leti’s | 
“‘Del Teatro Britanico ’’ published in 1683, | 
Leti states that Louis Delafaye was then the | 
translator. 

Benjamin Harris’s Domestick Intelligence | 
changed its title to The Protestant (Domes- | 
tick) Intelligence with No. 56 for Jan. 16, 
1679/80. No. 1 of ‘ Heraclitus Ridens’ ap- 
peared on Feb. 1, 1681. There were eighty- 
two numbers, and the whole was reprinted in | 
two small volumes in 1713. Like 
L’ Estrange’s ‘ Observator,’ (No, 1, 13 April, | 
1681, to March 9, 1687), this was not a news- | 
paper, but a political commentary: on the 
news of the times, and was encouraged by 
the Government. There is a life of the 
author of ‘ Heraclitus,’ Thomas Flatman, in 
the ‘ D.N.B.’ ; 


J. G. Muppiman. 
10, Balcombe Street, N.W.1. 


| re CUSTOMS (cix. 261).—Replying 
/ to N, A.’s comprehensive query, may I 
state at the outset that the customs referred | 
to are now almost non-existent and that the 
Quakers may now be known for spirituality | 
and philanthropy rather than peculiar dress 
or speech, 

So far as I know there never was a time 
when any rules as to these customs were estab- | 
lished and generally promulgated. 

Various local Meetings frequently issued 
advise as to dress and general conduct: for | 
instance: Friends in York in 1720 wrote 
against the 
imitating the Fashions of the world in their 
Headclothes, and putting on handkerchiefs farr | 
of[{f] their necks, also thin gown sleeves and 
short capps with a great Deal to pinn up in| 
the skirt, also their Quilted petticoats sett out 
in imitation of hoops, some wearing two to- 
gether, also cloth Shoes of light Colors bound 
with Differing colours and heels White or Red 
with White Bands, and fine Coloured Clogs and 
strings, also Scarlet or Purple Stockings and | 
patticoats made Short to Expose ym. Friends | 
are also Desired to keep out of the fashion of | 
wearing black hats or shaving [chip] or 
straw ones with crowns too little or too large, | 
with which else the Judgment of Truth is gone 
out against. 

The administrative body of the Society | 
issued in 1858 the following statement : 

It was a deep consciousness of the essentially 
practical character of true religion that led our | 
forefathers to be distinguished from others. | 
Often and feelingly did they declare that they | 
affected no singularity and imposed no merely | 


| controversy involved in the Ouzel 


human restraints .. . but that it was in the 
exercise of a good conscience towards God and 
man that they were constrained to differ from 


| others in these respects. 


In 1925, an official volume, ‘ Christian 
Practice,’ has these striking words: 

In such things as dress and furniture, no 
less than in word and deed, simplicity is of the 
very essence of both truth and beauty. A 
beautiful spirit creates beautiful surround- 
ings, and a veritable peace and dignity of 
mind should take possession of those who live 
with what is beautiful. 

This is but an imperfect reply; a useful 
book on the subject is ‘The Quaker. A 
Study in Costume,’ by Amelia M. Gummere, 
1901, which can be consulted in the Library 
at Friends House, Euston Road, N.W.1. 


Norman PEnnNry. 


UZEL GALLEY SOCIETY (clx. 153, 196, 
250, 266).—In answer to the correspond- 
ent who wishes to know the exact nature and 
Galley 
case, I enclose an extract from the Journal of 
the Dublin Chamber of Commerce, which I 
trust will meet his requirements. 

From the Dublin Chamber of Commerce 

Journal, October, 1927. 
The ‘‘ Ouzel” Galley Society. 

A vessel known as the “ Ouzel’’? (owned by 
a Dublin Merchant who did a large trade with 
Smyrna) sailed from Ringsend for the Levant 
in the closing years of the seventeenth century. 
She had a valuable cargo, which was insured 


| in the usual way with Dublin underwriters. 


For several years nothing was heard of her. 
The owners concluded that the Galley had seen 
her last voyage, and in due course made their 
claims as for a total loss, and the underwriters 
paid in full over the ship and cargo. Soon 
after this the Galley, to the astonishment of 
all concerned, reappeared, and cast anchor in 
the Port of Dublin. The Captain related how 
on the outward voyage she was captured by 
Algerine corsairs in the Mediterranean. The 
pirates, recognising the good qualities of the 
Galley, appropriated her to their own uses and 
proceeded to prey upon the trade of Europe, 
and soon stored her with a cargo of loot which 
far exceeded in value her legitimate cargo. 
By some fortunate chance the Irish crew of the 
“ Ouzel”’ were enabled to repossess themselves 
of the ship and its cargo and return in safety 
to Dublin. The return of the “ Ouzel” gave 
rise to prolonged litigation between the owners 
and the underwriters. he owners, while 
offering to repay the amount they had received 
for the loss of the ship under the contract 
of indemnity, claimed that the booty now be- 
longed to them. The underwriters held that 
on paying the insurance money they had 
acquired a right to any possible profit to be 
derived from the salvage or recovery of the 
Galley. Ultimately the case was referred to the 
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arbitration of a Committee of Merchants, | 
through whom a compromise was effected. In 

the year 1705 the “ Ouzel” Galley Society was | 
founded to celebrate this triumph of private | 
arbitration, and having for its object the settle- | 
ment of all cael dewabe without the in- 
tervention of the law. The Society was organised 
on a nautical basis; the affiairs were adminis- 
tered by a Council of which the officers were: | 


“The Captain, two lieutenants, master, bur- | 
sar, boatswain, gunner, carpenter, master | 
mate, coxswain, boatswain’s 


penter’s mate.” In process of time the Society | 
took on a convivial tone. The meetings of the | 
Society were held during the last century at | 
the Commercial Buildings, Dame Street, and 
their dinners were held at various well-known 
taverns, one of the principal of which was | 
Atwell’s Tavern, in Dame Street. | 

As legal procedure adapted itself more 
closely to the needs of the mercantile com- | 
munity, the Society gradually fell into desue- | 
tude, but continued as a benevolent and con- | 
vivial association until 1868, when it was | 
voluntarily wound up and dissolved by an | 
order of the Court of Chancery. 


mate and car- | 
! 
| 


2 ee. 


f,NGLISH PROVINCIAL_PLAYHOUSES | 


IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY | 
(clx. 147, 165, 183, 209, 226, 247, 267, 283).— 
Dr. F. T. Woon’s valuable article on this in- 
teresting subject prompts me, as a great lover 
of local history, to thank him for all the 
trouble he has taken to throw much light 
upon a little-known by-way of ephemeral 
topography. 

As Dr, Woop asks for further information, 
may I say I have a playbill of the Liverpool 
Theatre, dated Friday, June 23, 1797, 
headed ‘‘ The last night of Mrs. Siddons 
engagement,’’ when ‘ George Barnwell’ was 
presented, with Mrs. Siddons as Millwood, 
and ‘ The Devil of Pay,’ with Miss Melton 
as Nell. On the following Monday ‘ King 
Lear’ was acted for the benefit of ‘‘the 
divine Sarah,’’ the announcement concluding 
with the statement that this was ‘‘ the last 
time of her performing this season.’’ 

According to Dr. Woop, this year is not 
given in Genest’s list. 

Hampstead. I have more than once come 
across small paragraphs in contemporary 
newspapers regarding a theatre, or theatrical 
performances, during the first decade of the 
eighteenth century, in connection with the 
amusements at the Wells here, but have never 
come across, or heard of, a single playbill ; 
relating to them. I have one or two such | 
items in connection with what must have been | 
a travelling company, about a hundred years’ 
later, but, as your correspondent rightly says, 
it was only the eighteenth century he was 
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writing of, Perhaps, at some future time, he 
may be induced to give a list of similar local 
theatres, during, say, the first quarter of the 
last century. 

These trifling items, thought nothing of at 
the time, are now becoming exceedingly valu- 
able to the local historian, and many libra- 
rians are assiduously collecting old playbills 
and similar printed local announcements for 
the benefit of future generations. 

K. E. Newron. 

Hampstead, Upminster, Essex. 

HEREFORD. The earliest playbill in 
this Library concerning Hereford is dated 
1788, when ‘ A New Way to pay Old Debts’’ 
was presented at ‘‘ The Theatre’’ on 5 Dec. 
for the benefit of Mr. Shuter. 

An old inhabitant, now deceased, who made 
a special study of the history of the city 
stated that ‘‘ there was formerly an Eliza- 
bethan theatre in Aubrey Street’’ but all 
record of this has been lost. 

Another authority states that ‘ The 
Theatre’’ which stood in Broad Street, on 
the site of the present ‘‘ Kemble’’ Theatre 
was founded about 1794 (this we now know 
was earlier) and was extremely small and 
ill4supported. Many celebrated actors and 
actresses, however, performed there including 
Roger Kemble (born in Hereford in 1721), 
his daughter, Mrs. Siddons, other members 
of the Kemble family, and David Garrick. 

F. C. Morgan, 

Hereford. Librarian. 


AK APPLE DAY (clx, 242, 284). — This 

day is still observed, or was until at least 

as recently as six or seven years ago when 

the writer was present in the village of 
Castleton in the High Peak of Derbyshire. 

A procession of the ‘‘ King ’’ and ‘‘ Queen ”’ 
—two men garbed in traditional costumes of 
quasi-Stuart appearance and mounted on 
large farm-horses—with morris-dancers and 
other supporters, and a huge ball or ‘‘ Gar- 
land’? of flowers, makes the tour of the vil- 
lage with due pauses for dancing and refresh- 
ment at the various inns. At the termina- 
tion of the processionning the ‘‘ Garland ”’ 
which has been placed extinguisher-wise upon 
the ‘‘ King,’’ so that he has been invisible 
save for the legs during his ride, is attached 
to a rope and pulley and hauled to the top 
of the church spire, there to remain till next 
Garland Day. 

I have had no opportunity of investigating 
the history of the custom, but it seems prob- 
ably of greater antiquity than the Restora- 
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; } 
tion of Charles II which it nowadays claims | jeants’ Inns, four Inns of Court and eight 


to commemorate. The king and queen of 
the May seem much more indicated. 
I should be glad of any information or 


views on the history or practice of this quaint | 


custom. 
D. H. Aiport. 


{APTAIN JOHN ADDISON (clx. 262). — 
/ He was a son of the Rev. Daniel Addison, 
Vicar of Leeke, by Patience Bissett. He was 
b, 12 Feb.; bapt. Thirsk, Yorks., 9 Mar., 
1792. Appointed Cadet for Bombay, 1810; 
Capt. 18th Bn. N.I., 8 Sept., 1826; invalided, 
11 Sept., 1827; retired, 21 Sept., 1829. He 


illustrations by the author. 


died, apparently, between January, 1868 and | 


January, 1870. 


The Rev. Daniel was the father of twenty | 
children, all born within the space of eighteen | 


years, eleven of whom were living when John 


entered H.E.I.C.S. 
Ve ad. 


[SNS OF CHANCERY  (clviii. 99, 141, 
158).—Though not all may be relevant, 
this quotation from ‘Honor Redivivus,’ by 
Matt, Carter, 1673, may be of interest to 
the enquirer. 

Cresters INN, oR StroND [sic] Inn 

Beareth Azure within a bordure Gules, three 
Garbs, or, in a bend of the second. 


In the reign of King Henry the VIII, this | 


House (for that Sir Bevis St. Marrour Knight, 
Duke of Somerset kept there his Court) was an 
Inn of Chancery called Strond Inn, and before 


after to the Bishop of Worcester, and unto 
the Bishop of Landaff, with the Parochial 
Church of St. Maries adjoyning thereunto; All 


| Inns of Chancery. To the latter is added The 
| Six Clerks’ Office, otherwise called Ridermin- 
| sters Inn ‘“‘ the more properly to be called an 
Inn of Chancery than any of the rest.’’ 
Water E, GawtHorp. 
11, Tufton Street, S.W.1. 


( ‘ATS IN LITERATURE (clx, 172, 209, 

‘ 233, 249, 264, 283).—In addition to my 
former note. ‘Our Cats and All about 
them’, by Harrison Weir, President of the 
| National Cat Club. Tunbridge Wells; R. 
Clements and Co., 1889; 8vo., with many 
P. 248 with In- 
dex. Frontispiece, portrait of author, 


F. Wiri1am Cock. 


The herb, cat-nip, spoken of in Oliver Her- 


_ford’s verses as ‘‘ good in time of need,’’ is 


Nepeta cataria, which has an intoxicating 
effect on cats like valerian. It is popular 
among owners of cats in the United States 
and often used in the form of a “ catnip- 
mouse ’’—a sort of doll fashioned after the 


| model of a mouse out of flannel stuffed with 


which were swallowed up in An. Dom. 1549 for | 
to build an ample and spacious Edifice to the | 
use of the said Duke, the maternal Uncle to | 


King Edward the VI. 
House, Strand]. 
CLEMENTS INN 


[The site of Somerset 


Beareth Argent, Anchor without a Stock in | 


pale proper, entertaining a 
into the Body thereof. 


Danes from whence it took its denomination: | ° 3 : 
neer to this House is that Fountain which is | ™emtion is made of Sir Robert Floyer, who 


called Clements Well. 

This Anchor is engraven in Stone over the 
Gate of the first entry into the House, and is 
an Hieroglyphick, figuring thereby that Pope 
Clement, as he was Pope, was reputed Caput 
Ecclesiae Romane, for the Roman Priesthood, 
or Anchorage of Christendom, figured by the 
Anchor, and by the Text C the Sacerdotal 
Dignity. 

Then follows the more usual legend of the 
martyrdom. 

Fourteen inns are named, i.e., two Ser- 


for Clement | 


the dried herb. 
Cu. FirzGera.p. 


‘““(YYPHERS ” IN| WOODCRAFT (elx. 

205, 248).—This is the same word as 
‘“‘ Caber,’’? from the Gaelic cabar=pole, spar, 
rafter, _ Most commonly used now-a-days in 


| the Highl i ee i he 
that time belonged to the Bishop of Chester, | e Highland athletic sport of * tossing the 


caber.”’ See the ‘O. E. D.’ s.v. The word 
is used by Burns, in ‘ The Jolly Beggars ’ : 
He ended; and the Kebars shook 
Aboon the chorus roar. 
While frighted rattons backwards leuk 
An’ seek the benmost bore. 


f AIRS Ra 
S P’S ALLEY ” (clx, 261) — ‘‘ Fop’s 


“ Alley’? was the name given to the pas- 


| sage up the centre of the old Opera House, 
This House sometimes was a Mesuage he- | 
longing to the Parish Church of St. Clement | 


where the fops or dandies of the audience 
congregated. In Fanny Burney’s ‘ Cecilia’ 


| ““sauntering down fop’s alley, stationed him- 


self by her side,’’ whilst Byron’s Letter to 
Murray, on Nov. 12, 1820, says that ‘“‘he 
. . . took his station in Fop’s Alley.”’ 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


At the Italian Opera House (on site of 
His Majesty’s Theatre), the pit was the fash- 
ionable part of the house for those who did 
not have a box. Down the centre of the pit 
was a promenade called ‘‘ Fop’s Alley,’’? up 
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and down which the dandies would stroll | 


during the interval. 
J. ARDAGH. 
See the ‘O, E. D.’ 
given in illustration of the term of from Miss 
Burney’s ‘ Cecilia,’ 1782. 
FE, 8. DB, 


LD CHURCH BUILDING LEGENDS | 


(clx. 173, 213, 246).—Staverton, S. Devon. 
The parish of Staverton being of some extent, 
the original site chosen for the building of 


the church was in a more central position | 


than that where the church now stands, which 
is at one extreme end of the parish. The 
legend runs that the building materials col- 


lected at the chosen site were removed every | 


night by supernatural agents to the place 


where they had selected the church should be | 
built, prophesying that in the course of time | 


the parish would be divided and another 
church built. This actually came to pass in 


1851, when a church was built at Landscove | 


in the northern part of the parish. 


EE PRIORY PRESS (clx, 260).—Ninety- | 
wood-blocks were | 


eight of the original 
sold at the sale of Sir Egerton Brydges’s lib- 
rary, Aug. 11, 1834; see catalogue of sale, to 
which a frontispiece of copies of these en- 
gravings is prefixed. <A set of these wood- 
blocks, engravings printed on one side of the 
page only, in a book of verses by Edward 
Quillinan, Wordsworth’s son-in-law, was pub- 
lished at the Lee Priory Press, 4to, 1820. 
F. Wiittam Cock. 


HE FLYING DUTCHMAN (clx, 260). — 


According to Thorpe’s ‘ Northern Myth- | 


ology,’ London, 1852, the Flying, Dutchman 


legend arose from the story of the brothers | 
Falkenberg. Reginald Falkenberg, of Castle | 


Falkenberg, in the province of Limburg, and 
his brother Waleram fell in love with the 
daughter of the Count of Cleves, Alix. She 
married Waleram, and Reginald, mad with 
jealousy, murdered the newly-married pair. 


Stricken with remorse, he fled to the dwelling | 
of a nearby hermit, who, after much prayer, | 


told him that as a penance he must ever 
journey to the north, until he found no more 
earth on which to tread. Reginald did as 


he was bidden and fled ever northwards, ac- | 


companied by two spectral forms, one clad in 
white and one in black, until he came to the 
sea. Then a boat appeared, and he was taken 
to a ship, followed by his ghostly companions. 
He was led below, and his visitants produced 
a pair of dice, and proceeded to play for 
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his soul. The legend declares that the ship 
| has been sailing for six hundred years, the 
| gloomy figures playing without rest for the 
soul of Reginald. In another version of the 
| legend, Reginald is made to play with the 
| Devil for his own soul. 

Another and more common legend is that 
| of the Dutch mariner who, for his foolhardy 
vow to double the Cape, whether God willed 
it or not, is compelled to sail against the 
wind for ever, More information may be 
| found in Bassett’s ‘Legends and Superstitions 
of the Sea and Sailors,’ London, 1885. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Miss M. H. Dopps will find some inform- 
ations as to the legend of the Flying Dutch- 
man perhaps in all editions and comment- 
aries of Richard Wagner’s opera, for instance 
in Max Chop’s ‘ Der fliegende Hollander’ 
| (Reclams Universal-Bibliothek, No. 4709). 


0: F. E. 


This is the name of a spectre ship said to 
haunt the waters round the Cape of Good 
Hope. There are many variations of the 
legend, the captain being variously Vander- 
| decken, Von Straaten or Von Falkenberg. It 
provided an effective illusion in “ Pepper’s 
Ghost ’’ entertainments for years. Cf. also 
8 S. ix. 447; x. 60; 9 S. vii. 308; ‘ The 
Phantom Ship’ (Frederick Marryat), 1839; 
‘Vanderdecken’ (H. de Vere Stacpoole), 
1923; Wagner’s opera ‘ Der fliegende Hol- 
lander.’ Other references in literature, art 
or drama would be useful. J Aprpacu. 


THE CAT IN SIGN AND ORNAMENT 

(clx. 116, 154, 176, 197, 212, 267).—There 
is a token of ‘‘ The Cat,’’ Salisbury Court, 
Fleet Street, in the Beaufoy Cabinet. Signor 
Capelli exhibited his learned cats at Bartho- 
lomew Fair (Morley, P- 487). In the Glouces- 
ter Museum is a sculptured bas-relief found 
in the ruins of the Gloucester house of Whit- 
tington’s great-nephew Richard, built 1460. 
It represents a boy with a cat in his arms 
(Home, ‘ Medieval London,’ 167). There 
was a coal merchant on Aston’s Quay, Dub- 
lin, in the eightenth century, at ‘‘ The Three 


’ 7? 
Cats. J. ARDAGH. 


‘OURTS OF JUSTICE IN HALLS OF 
INNS (clx. 261).—The Judges after the 
fire of 1666 sat for the settlement of disputes 
in Clifford’s Inn Hall. Among them were Sir 
| Thomas Tyrell (not Tynsill), Sir Richard 
| Rainsford, and Sir Hugh Windham. Their 
' portraits, painted by Joseph Michael Wright, 
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on the commission of the Common Council, | 2 
are now at the Guildhall. The Fire Decrees | The Library 
of the Judges, 1667-72, form Brit. Mus. Add. | ————————__________ 
MSS. 5063 to 5103, 41 vols., with index of Old London Bridge. By Gordon Home. 
parishes, | The Guildhall i 9 vols., ee | (John Lane, the Bodley Head. £1 11s, 6d.). 
sl guts cates MG am auetel | Ys a hundred years thin year sino tho 
logue is one of these decisions. The Old Hall | the d a oe che gawd was a -“ 
of Lincoln’s Inn formed the Court of Chan- | Pet "an Yaa , piscsagyreiees aioe we 
cery before the building of the Royal Courts | Lo “d °B vice urch was oa ay P 
f Justice (cf. ‘ Bleak House ’). [a ee oe oe ae 
° a great engineering feat at the time of its 
J. ARDAGH. building; an important member of the de- 
ODERN FOLK-LORE: BLUE BEADS | fences of the fortified city; a great adjunct 
(clx, 206, 248).-J. W. Edwards, who to its beauty ; a centre of trade, a unit of 
contributed a short article on ‘ Customs and | ‘ivic administration, the focus, too, of ad- 
Colours’ to the 1928 volume of Word-lore, | Venture and tragedy, of everyday traffic and 
says that blue is a lucky tint, owing to-primi- solemn pomp. It pleased the eye of artists 
tive man’s belief that heaven was in the sky, generation after generation, from the painter 
and goes on to say that to this day Bermond- who illustrated the poems of Charles, Duke 
sey women wear blue bead necklaces as a pro- 3 — nip Pi 8 prisoner, to Edward 
tection against bronchitis. Some actually | 00ke, whose pencil celebrated its destruc- 
consider them fortunate charms, because blue | 10n- A signal charm of this book, which 
was the traditional colour of Bermond’s eye, | 84thers together virtually all the material of 
from which that borough derives its name! | °V€ty sort concerning the Old Bridge, is the 
| number and excellence of the reproductions 
H. ASKEW. | of so many of the pictures of it. The design 
RANFURLY FAMILY (clix. 297; clx, 125, | 2nd building of the bridge testify at once to 
210). — For the information of Mr, H. | great boldness in conception and execution, 
CaMPBELL, the ‘Genealogical Memoirs of and to an extraordinary disregard of the con- 
John Knox and of the Family of Knox,’ by | ditions of safety in the use of a river. Nine- 
the Rev. Charles Rogers, in 1879, is stated in | teen piers set at somewhat irregular inter- 
the Preface to be the result of wide research | Vals upheld its twenty arches. Each pier 
and a very extensive correspondence. The (for this we have the observations of William 
author acknowledges assistance from the Rev. | Knight in 1826 and 1827) had as foundations 
Dr. Gordon of Newbattle, Mr. David Semple | ® treble ring of piles driven into the river- 
of Paisley, and Mr, David A. Hume of Lon- bed, within which loose rubble and_ stones, 
don. Tan ane of the Lochqureit Writs was without cement, were laid—the whole mass 
granted by Colonel Dewar of Vogrie. — having then three great oak sleepers bedded 
Uchter Knox, the last representative of the | UPO? it, The long row of the huge, closely- 
main Ranfurly line, sold the estate of Ran- | 8*+ Piers, with the enormous starlings — 
furly in 1665 to Lord Cochrane, afterwards | ™4Sses of piles and rubble built against the 
Lord Dundonald, On the death of Uchter | Piers for their further protection — contrac- 
Knox without heir-male the representation of ted the waterway to about one-sixth of its 
the family devolved on the family of Knox natural breadth of course, and so held up the 
of Silvieland in the person of Thomas Knox water that the effect was virtually that of 


of Dungannon, from whom has descended the | * weir. The bridge took over thirty years to 
present Ranfurly peer. | build, and some four years before its com- 


H. Asxew. | Pletion Peter de Colechurch died, and was 
‘ ‘| buried in the undercroft of the Bridge chapel, 
EALING GOLD (clx, 206, 248, 268, 284). | which hé had erected on the great pier in 
—When I was a boy it was a scenhes | mid-stream—ninth from the bridge-head — 
belief that a cure for that disagreeable and | and dedicated to St. Thomas of Canterbury. 
often painful complaint, a stye on the eye- | In 1832, when the chapel pier was being de- 
lid, was to be obtained by rubbing it with a | molished, his remains were discovered, and it 
piece of gold—a gold ring, for instance. is nearly incredible, but yet a fact, that no 
There is here evidence of an old-time belief | honourable re-burial was accorded them. 
in the healing power of gold. Often repaired, and in the eighteenth century 
H., Askpw. widened, the medieval bridge withstood time 
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and frost and flood for six hundred years. 
Karly in its life five arches fell; otherwise, 
the disasters recorded are principally fires, 
some of them destructive enough, which had 
fuel indeed for their rage in the close-hud- 
dled, picturesque timber houses, As a part 
of London’s defences, London Bridge, like the 
Tower, never saw foreign enemy within its 
gates, though it bore some heavy part in | 
civil dissensions, Whatever else is known or 
not known about it, every one connects it with 
houses and with traitors’ heads. The grisly 
crop of heads on poles is seen best in Viss- 
cher’s view of the Bridge, taken before the 
great fire of 1632/3, where they appear on 
the Great Stone Gate at the Bridge-foot— 
the Drawbridge-Gate, where they had been | 
originally exposed, having by this time given | 
place to Nonesuch House. The Tudor houses | 
in Visscher’s drawing, as indeed in virtually 
all the drawings in which they appear, stand | 
up tall, and serried and charming; but, | 
curiously, no artist has shown clearly how, 
on a bridge 20 ft. wide, having a roadway of 
12 ft., it was contrived to build dwellings of 
many storeys having sufficient depth, from 
front to back, to be both habitable and safe. 
The houses must indeed have projected over 
the sides of the bridge like panniers on an 
ass’s back, There came a time when beauty 
yielded to unsightly and dangerous decay, 
represented to us partly by the record of the | 
complaints and considerations which ended in 
the Bridge being stripped of the houses, and | 
better still by the view ot the tottering dilap- | 
idated walls and roofs which Hogarth gives 
us, seen through the open casement window, 
in ‘ The Death of the Countess’ (‘ Mariage 
a la Mode’)—‘‘ only slightly exaggerated,’’ 


| 
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or with romantic and 
tragic incidents, such as Edward Osborne’s 
rescue of his master’s daughter from drown- 
ing (and their destiny was to marry one 
another and become ancestors of the Dukes of 
Leeds), or a death like that of Mrs, Anne 
Kirke, Queen Henrietta’s Woman of the Bed 
chamber, who perished in the capsizing of a 
boat under an arch of the Bridge, and whose 
portrait, by Van Dyck, Mr. Home tells 
us, is the only known portrait of any 
of the many thousands who lost their lives 
through the rush of water between the nar- 
row arches.’’ Our author, however, besides 
entering into all such matters as_ those, 
writes with no less zest, out of his evidently 


| abundant knowledge, of the everyday mat- 


ters connected with the Bridge: of the admin- 
istration, the finances; of the humbler people 
who lived there, so far as records enable us to 
trace individuals; of the better-to-do and the 
trades exercised there, and the various rules 
and regulations governing what was virtu- 
ally a sort of independent off-shoot of the 


| City. 


The trades are brought before us in yet 
more telling fashion by the two important 
catalogues raisonnés of tradesmen’s cards 
and tradesmen’s tokens contributed by our 
correspondent Mr. Ambrose Heal. Mention 
must be made also of the list entitled 
‘ Pictorial Records of Old London Bridge,’ 
and of the excellent plans drawn and en- 
graved for the book by the author. 

His work will undoubtedly take rank at 


| once as one of the classics on London. 


Mr. Gordon Home suggests, for there is note | 


in a London paper of the time that compara- | 
tively new houses were ‘‘already declined 
about half a yard.’’ Accordingly, between | 
1758 and 1762, the Bridge was taken in hand, 
not only cleared of superstructures and 
greatly widened, but by the removal of a pier | 
provided with at least one good-sized arch to 
ease the perils of the traffic. 

It is abundantly »laint that Mr. Home has, 
so to put it, saturated his imagination with 
the history, and the records of the history, of 
the Bridge. It is not difficult to write with 
warmth and vividness of the great scenes: 
the funeral procession of Henry V. for in- 
stance or the jousting between Sir David de 
Lindesay and Lord Welles, or the terrible 


The Beginnings of Christian Theology. By 
J. B. Mozley. (Cambridge University 
Press. 5s. net.). 

WE already owe more than one fine book, of 

somewhat new character, to the B.B.C. 


; The one now before us will take rank, we 


| them, 


think, among the best and most useful of 
It consists of the eight talks given by 
Canon Mozley, and broad-casted, on Sundays 
during August and September, 1930. The 
importance of some accurate, though not 
necessarily minute, knowledge of the early 
development of Christian theological thought 
may be maintained on more than one ground : 
we would emphasize here its impressive wit- 
ness to that which—amid so much in the 


| world that changes—remains changeless in 


the human mind. The word “‘ theology ’’ 
may stand to many people for something arid, 
or artificial, or old-fashioned: but recognized 


nightlong fighting on the. Bridge in Jack | in its true meaning, expressed by Canon Moz- 
Cade’s rebellion; nor yet to make good play ' ley as ‘‘ ordered thinking about God and man 
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| 


and the world,’’ it comes at once to stand for | 


everybody’s secret pre-occupation, at some 


time or other of one’s life, if not always for | 


the whole of it. And then the history of 
Christian thought, the problems 


and struggled with; 


discerned | 
the unyieldingness of | 


ultimate data; the perils of the doctrinaire | 


and his one-sided ideas; the possibilities of 
thinking truth which the imagination does 


not fully apprehend; the obscure but uncon- | 
querable conviction that right thinking about | 


these things can be achieved, and 
matters—all, amid its superficial differences, 
is seen to be in essence what all generations 


really | 


| called ‘ The Real Joan of Arc.’ 


go through and we are going through to-day, | 


and the validity of the conclusions reached 


can be tested and re-affirmed as if they were | 


contemporary, 


Canon Mozley has succeeded | 


well in making his subject thus living and | 


actual as well as historical. The chapter on 
the New Testament Background (with the 


mills at the present time.’’ We had been 
under the sorrowful impression—seeing that 
derelicts are here and there to be found—that 
windmills were going out of use and no new 
ones being constructed. 


A coop number of the papers in the April 
Quarterly Review are on topics of the kind 
to which readers of ‘N. & Q.’ are most 
alive. The year abounds in anniversaries 
and one of the more important of these is 
dealt with by an unnamed writer in a paper 
He, or she, 
is perhaps not perfectly happy in mixing up 
with an estimate of St. Joan’s character as 
seen in the records of her trial considerations 
suggested by a book published some years 
ago by Miss Margaret Alice Murray: ‘ The 
Witch Cult in Western Europe.’ This book 


| has—rather rashly we think—been taken as 


careful indication of the important fact that | 


the New Testament was not compiled as 
sacred literature) and on Scripture, Creed 
and Church as these stood in the thought 


particularly good, Perhaps even more valu- 
able, considered as information and as a 
clearing up of confused general notions, may 
be found the pages on the Apologists, and on 
Tertullian and Origen, 

Windmills. By R. Thurston Hopkins, (Hay- 
wards Heath, Charles Clarke. 1s. net.). 
THE literature about windmills is not nearly 

so extensive as the interest of the subject 
deserves, 
a good contribution to it. In searching for 
their origin he has made enquiries on the 
spot in Palestine, 
Crusaders brought the idea thence, but the 


Mr. Thurston Hopkins here makes | 
aaa gg, “niggers gem ably into light, almost persuades us that we 


It is supposed that | 
us 


basis for a certain amount of historical 
opinion and conjecture, and we begin to wish 


| that in the interests of sound anthropology 


some competent authority would examine it, 


Bb SEs ; and make declaration how far it is safe to 
of the early Christians, have seemed to us | 


build on. A small centenary is that of the 


| publication of Edward FitzGerald’s verses, 


supposition looks doubtful in face of the fact | 
that no trace of a mill-stone survives in Pal- | 


estine, though other agricultural devices of | vard é ; 
6 g | Tree—a derivation plausible indeed, yet, for 


ancient times have survived in plenty. Mr. 
Hopkins is inclined to derive the windmill 
from Persia, His reasons for thinking so, his 
notes on the early records of wind-mills, and, 


‘The Meadows in Spring ’ in the Athenaeum, 
and it has given Mr. Horace Hutchinson 
occasion for a delightful article on the poet, 
by which many readers should be sent once 
more to his letters. On ‘ Sea Monsters,’ Mr. 
C. R. Haines, setting out so much of the 
evidence there is about sea-serpents, and re- 
minding us how recently land animals hither- 
to unknown have been brought quite indubit- 


may live to see a sea-serpent in a tank in 
Regent’s Park. Mr. Eric Partridge gives 
some interesting pages on ‘Soldiers’ 
Slang ’—winding up with explaining ‘“‘ to 
go west ’’ as derived from the criminal’s pro- 
gress westwards from Newgate to Tyburn 


| our modern phrase, somehow difficult to be- 


lieve in. No doubt many readers will turn 


| first to Sir John Marriott’s fine article on 


again, his accounts of existing examples, are | 


all well worth attention—in fact we think this 
bit of work should find place in the collec- 
tions both of the antiquary and of lovers of 
the country—of Sussex in particular. We 
were interested in his saying of the firm of 
millwrights ‘‘ Holman, Canterbury,”’ 
name is to be read on the windmill at the foot 
of Mount Zion, that they are ‘‘ building wind- 
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' and Scottish Jacobites.’ 


‘ Strafford.’ Another good historical study 
is Mr. Branch Johnson’s ‘ French Privateers 
Mr, Douglas Gor- 


| don, writing charmingly about the Wood- 
| cock, discusses at length the bird’s alleged 


vhose | 


habit of carrying its chicks through the air— 
a matter of keen controversy, which he urges 
ornithologists to rise up and place beyond 
doubt before another nesting season is past. 
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